Chapter Sixty-two
THE DEATH OF THE SIXTH LADY

WHEN Hsi-men Ch'ing realised that no medicine
seemed to cure the Lady of the Vase, and when all
the fortune-tellers assured him that her case was1
hopeless, he did not know what to do. At first, the Lady of
the Vase still tried to get up, dress, comb her hair, and leave
her bed. when she had to attend to the intimate details of her
toilet, but, by degrees, she came to eat less and less and grew
thinner and thinner. In a very short time she, who had been
such a flower-like creature, was faded and withered. She could
no longer get out of bed. Papers were put on her mattress,
and she told her maids to burn incense all the time so that
there might not be an unpleasant odour. Hsi-mSn Ch'ing saw
that her arms were as thin as threads. He was nearly always
in her room, weeping, and only went to his office every other
day.

"Dear man," the Lady of the Vase said to him, "you must
not neglect your duties. I am afraid you will get behindhand
with your official business. Don't worry about me. I have
this trouble, but if the blood will only stop, and I can manage
to eat and drink a little, I shall be better. You are a man. It
is not fitting that you should stay at home with me all the

time."

"Sister," Hsi-men said, and he wept as he spoke, "how can
I leave you when I see you like this?"

"Oh, you foolish man, if the Fates have decreed that I must
die, who can prevent it? I only wish to say one thing to you.
I don't know why, but, when I am alone, something terrible
seems to overshadow me. Shadowy forms are always before
my eyes and, at night, I am haunted by evil dreams. Men with
swords and staves quarrel and struggle with me. They snatch
my baby from my breast and make to throw me on the ground.
Then my former husband comes and says that he has a new
house and wants me to go with him. But I did not mean to
tell you this."

"When a man dies," Hsi-mSn Ch'ing said, "he is as a light
blown out. No one can say whither he has gone. It is because,
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